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"Rapper Coolio’s ominous tune Gangster’s Paradise plays over establishing shots of graffiti, street altars honoring the dead, homeless people pushing shopping carts, and drug sales in broad daylight. Then, a small group of Latina/o and Black youth with backpacks board a school bus. The film becomes colorized as the bus reaches a tree-lined street with manicured lawns, where a White man in a suit places his briefcase in a BMW. The bus arrives at the suburban school in vibrant color. This artistic technique establishes a clear, color-coded dichotomy between the dark/gray (hopeless) barrio and the bright/colorful (hopeful) suburban school. The unengaged, remedial students from the darrio embody this hopelessness. Once on campus, what the filmmakers have determined to be “the problem” is physically contained in an Academy Program class taught by Ms. LouAnne Johnson (Michelle Pfeiffer), a naive ex-Marine who has not yet completed her teaching credential. Based on the book My Posse Don’s Do Homework, by the real-life LouAnne Johnson, the film offers a fictionalized version of her student-teaching experiences at Parkmont High School (a pseudonym for the real Carlmont High) in Palo Alto, California. Racial microaggressions puncture each of the classroom scenes. On her first day, Ms. Johnson excitedly enters the classroom only to be greeted by a hostile mob of dancing, rapping Black and Latina/o youth who hurl racial and sexual insults at her. Across the hall, her friend and colleague, Hal Griffith (George Dzundza) tries to teach history. When his quiet, studious White and Asian American students become distracted by the shouts from the Academy class, Griffith motions for them to stay focused, saying “Come on, come on, come on. You know what they’re like!” A shaken Ms. Johnson grabs her briefcase and flees the classroom only minutes after her arrival. Hummiliated and furious he did not warn her, she questions Griffith in the hall, exclaiming, “Who are these kids, rejects from hell?”"
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["I propose that Black Hip Hop artists create a heaven that reflects their own experiences, values, and traditions, envision a heaven where the weak and oppressed receive vindication from the indignities suffered on earth as well as a way to connect with dead loved ones. Essentially, Black Hip Hop artists’ expressions of heaven acknowledge racial experiences, demonstrates their belief in God and/or a Higher Power, as well as their need to communicate with God and/or a Higher Power. This work deliberately focuses on Black men whose experiences are categorically different from Black women. Specifically, Black men are substantially more likely (than Black women) to be perceived as a threat,8 to experience police violence, be incarcerated, and be murdered by police."]
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["Rap music serves as an expressive artistic outlet for a marginalized urban social bloc (Smith 1997:345), a contemporary response to joblessness, poverty, and disempowerment (Smitherman 1997:5), and an art form that reflects the nuances, pathology, and most importantly, the resilience of America’s black ghettos (Dawsey 1994)."]
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["The opening lines to Shakur's 'California Love' initiate one of the major imagistic motifs within the song the pose of gangsterism so prevalent within the ranks of west-coast gangsta rap. The West Coast for the first time was talk ing about gang life and street life and the murders and drug dealing that they saw. What Shakur does with gangsterism, though, is to heighten its impact by redefining its landscape his torically with his evocation of the 'Wild, Wild West' a clear textual allusion to California's outlaw past."]
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Lyrics:
[Verse 1: Coolio]
As I walk through the valley of the shadow of death
I take a look at my life and realize there's nothin' left
‘Cause I've been blastin' and laughin' so long
That even my momma thinks that my mind is gone
But I ain't never crossed a man that didn't deserve it
Me be treated like a punk, you know that's unheard of
You better watch how you talkin' and where you walkin'
Or you and your homies might be lined in chalk
I really hate to trip, but I gotta loc
As they croak, I see myself in the pistol smoke
Fool, I'm the kinda G that little homies wanna be like
On my knees in the night, sayin' prayers in the street light
[Hook 1: LV]
Been spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
Been spending most their lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
[Verse 2: Coolio]
Look at the situation they got me facin'
I can't live a normal life, I was raised by the street
So I gotta be down with the hood team
Too much television watching, got me chasing dreams
I'm a educated fool with money on my mind
Got my ten in my hand and a gleam in my eye
I'm a loc'd out gangsta, set trippin' banger
And my homies are down, so don't arouse my anger
Fool, death ain't nothin' but a heart beat away
I'm livin' life do or die, what can I say?
I'm 23 now, will I live to see 24?
The way things is going I don't know
[Hook 2: LV]
Tell me why are we so blind to see
That the ones we hurt are you and me?
[Hook 1]
Been spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
Been spending most their lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
[Verse 3: Coolio]
Power and the money, money and the power
Minute after minute, hour after hour
Everybody's running, but half of them ain't lookin'
It's going on in the kitchen, but I don't know what's cookin'
They say I gotta learn, but nobody's here to teach me
If they can't understand it, how can they reach me?
I guess they can't, I guess they won't
I guess they front; that's why I know my life is out of luck, fool!
[Hook 1]
Been spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
Been spending most their lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
We keep spending most our lives
Livin' in a gangsta's paradise
[Hook 2]
Tell me why are we so blind to see
That the ones we hurt are you and me?
Tell me why are we so blind to see
That the ones we hurt are you and me?
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